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The homeless holiday season 


To read about the experience of being homeless during the holidays, turn to pages 6 and 7 


Federal judge rules that the City of Oakland can evict the residents of 


A publication of Youth Spirit Artworks 
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Housing and Dignity Village without violating their rights 


The judge said Martin v. Boise does not restrict the city’s power to evict the women and children who live 


at the East Oakland encampment. 
By Grover Wehman-Brown 


ON Monday, November 26 U.S. 
District Judge Haywood Gilliam 
heard arguments to decide if the City 
of Oakland has the right to evict the 
residents of Housing and Dignity 
Village—a group of unhoused 
women of color and their families 
who have been living on a city- 
owned lot in East Oakland since 
late October. 

On Wednesday, October 28, he 
made his decision: Judge Gilliam 
denied Housing and Dignity Village’s 
motion for an injunction. Now, it is 
up to the city to decide if/when they 
will evict the families who live there. 

Here’s what happened: When the 
curbside community was formed, 
how they ended up suing the city ina 
federal court, and why the judge did 
not rule in their favor. 


Lead by example: How the women 
of Housing and Dignity Village 
built a home, resisted eviction, and 
sued the city 


At 2. a.m. on October 27, a group 
of unhoused women of color and 
their families, alongside housed 
community members, cleared 
debris from a vacant city-owned lot 
in in the Brookfield neighborhood 
of East Oakland. After clearing 
the debris, they established 
Housing and Dignity Village, an 
encampment—otherwise referred to 
as a curbside community—housing 


Aiyahnna Johnson taking to a supporter after the hearing on 11/26, (Grover Wehman-Brown/Street Spirit) 


thirteen individuals. 
“We helped reclaim this public 
land that’s been vacant for at 
least two decades,” said Candice 
Elder, founder of the East Oakland 
Collective, a member-based 
community organizing group. Once 
the lot was cleared, residents put up 
tents and infrastructure to shelter 13 
unhoused residents, mostly Black 
and Brown women and their families. 
In addition to housing these 
families, Housing and Dignity 
Village (HDV) has provided 
food, medical care, and sober 
community space for their housed 


and unhoused neighbors in East 


Oakland. It existed without formal! 


complaint from neighbors until 
the city posted a “Notice to Vacate 
Illegal Encampment” for Saturday, 
November 10. That morning, 
approximately fifty people showed 
up prepared to support residents in 
their resistance. ets 

In response, residents of Housing 


and Dignity Village filed a restraining 


order against the city of Oakland, 
Mayor Libby Schaaf, and Assistant 
City Administrator, Joe DeVries. 


Housing and Dignity continues on page 4 
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Bad air quality 


intensifies 
inequality for 
the unhoused 


By Kate Wolffe 


ROBIN Silver first noticed the smoke 
from the Camp Fire early on Friday, 
November 9—the morning after the 
blaze broke out in Butte County. “I 
have asthma. I’ve had to use my 
inhalers twice as much as normal” 
said Silver, who has lived at First 
They Came For The Homeless—a 
homeless encampment in South 
Berkeley—since January. 

But Friday morning was just the 
beginning of the smoke that settled 
over the Bay Area, after the town 
of Paradise was ravaged by flames. 
And while the smog-like conditions 
were unavoidable for all Bay Area 
residents, unhoused people face a 
disproportionate burden when the air 
quality is bad. : 

Silver said that another resident 
of his encampment checked himself 
into Alta Bates because of the bad 
air quality. “He almost definitely 
has chronic obstructive pulmonary 
disease,” he said—-a grouping of lung 
conditions that make it difficult to 
breathe under normal circumstances. 
“He had been talking about having 
trouble with the air for about a 
week before he decided to check 
himself in.” 

Silver himself was hospitalized 
during the Carr Fire—which burned 
in. Shasta and Trinity counties in July. 
He stayed in the hospital for 24 hours, 
and was treated for both bronchitis 
and pneumonia. This time around 
he hasn‘t had to go to the hospital, 
despite suffering from achy joints and 
low energy levels. 

“Tm just grateful I’m not doing too 
bad this time,” he said. 

Cassandra Williams, the co-founder 
of Mask Oakland along with fellow 
activist J. Redwoods, says she believes 
the constant reminder of bad air 
quality is why their organization has 
been able to raise so much money. 

“It’s easy to ignore that there are 
thousands of people living outside 
all of the time until your experience 
of being outside is compromised.” 
Williams said. “This situation served 
as somewhat of an eye-opener, 

a wake-up call for people to the 
experience of someone on the street”. 
Mask Oakland was was founded 

in 2017 to provide protective 

masks to vulnerable populations in 
Oakland after the North Bay fires. 
The organization has made about 
$77,000 from people all over the 
nation, mostly through the payment 
app, Venmo. They were able to 
distribute nearly 40,000 masks in 
the two weeks after the Camp Fire 
alone, and have shared their bounty 
with organizations and volunteers in 
Berkeley and San Francisco. 


Air guality continues on page 12 
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To house the unhoused, hear the unhoused 


A new report exposes the demographics of Oakland's homeless community, and examines realistic solutions provided by unhoused people. 


By Julia Irwin 


A NEW report confirms what many 
of Oakland’s unhoused residents 
already knew: The scale of Oakland’s 
homeless crisis stretches far beyond 
the 2,761 unhoused people that the 
city officially acknowledges. “Housing 
Oakland‘s Unhoused,” published in 
October by the Housing and Dignity 
Project, reports that Oakland is 
home to as many as 9,297 unhoused 
individuals, a number derived from 
Alameda County’s HealthCare for the 
Homeless analysis. 

Three organizations tackling 
Oakland’s housing crisis—The Village, 
the East Oakland Collective (EOC), 
and the Dellums Institute for Social 
Justice—comprise the Housing and 
Dignity Project, which collaborated 
with UC Berkeley's Goldman School 
of Public Policy to produce “Housing 
Oakland’s Unhoused.” The report 
seeks on the one hand to demonstrate 
the urgency and feasibility of 
immediate redress, and on the other 
hand, to dismantle misconceptions 
about homelessness, overwriting 
pejorative narratives with assertions 
of unhoused leadership. 

The report cites Oakland’s current 
median rent as over $3,200 per month. 
A renter making the median income 
and paying rent at this rate would 
spend 75 percent of each paycheck on 
housing—a significant jump from 
the 55 percent reported in 2014, 
and far over the 30 percent that ~ 
the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development considers 
financially sustainable. 

Increasingly, Oakland’s unhoused 
residents are struggling with the 
unpredictability of a city in flux— 


86 percent of unhoused people 
in Oakland were living in 
Alameda County before they 
were forced to the streets. 


not just with mental illness or _ 
addiction, as is commonly assumed. 
Candice Elder, the EOC’s founder 
and executive director, points out 
that addiction and mental illness do 
not preclude the right to shelter 
and safety. 

“That said, this isn’t Reagan’s 
chronic homelessness,” said Elder. 
“It’s anew wave. It’s our brothers and 
sisters, our nei ghbors, our coworkers. 
People with jobs step out of tents well- 
dressed, go off to work, and no one 
knows they’re homeless,” 

Needa Bee, the founder of The 
Village, was housed when she began 
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Top: Needa Bee speaks at a press briefing on the report (photos courtsey of The Dellums Institute) 
Bottom: The crowd listens to a speaker at the press briefing 


her social justice work. Now, she 
is unhoused. 

“T have a 30-year-old cannery 
business here in Oakland, and I’m 
a salaried program director of the 
Meiklejohn Civil 
- Liberties Institute,” 
said Needa. “I can’t 
afford to live here.” 

As the report 
notes, Oakland’s 
present-day 
unaftordability 
disproportionately 
affects African 
Americans—a state of affairs 
undergirded by a long history of 
racism and exploitation. The report 
traces Oakland’s history along racial 
lines, from redlining in the 1930s 


_to the racial targeting of subprime 


loans in the mid-2000s to the color of 
homelessness today. 
African Americans represent 28 


percent of Oaklanders, but 68 percent _ 


of the city’s unhoused. Older Black 
adults face double the risk of losing 
their housing compared with other 
ethnicities, and African American 
families with children are the fastest 
growing homeless population. 
Race also changes the lived 
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experience of homelessness. 
Oakiand’s 14 anti-homeless laws— 
which, according to the report, 
“criminalize the homeless ‘sometimes 
even for sleeping and eating’”— 
make unhoused people vulnerable. 
to police intervention. When Needa 
and her daughter lived in their 
camper, police would frequently 
come to enforce an Oakland law that 


' prohibits living in cars. 


_ “My daughters look Black,” Needa 
said. “To have the cops called puts 
them at a greater risk than me.” 

These interactions were so 
stressful for Needa’s 16-year-old. 
daughter that she pulled out of 
Berkeley City College, unable to 
concentrate on her homework. 

If homelessness is an unsustainable 
hardship but Oakland's exorbitant 
rents put housing out of reach, why 
do unhoused people stay in the 
area? As Elder points out, unhoused — 
people often rely on local support 
systems, networks of friends and 
family that may extend back for 
generations. Indeed, the report states 


_ that 86 percent of unhoused people 


in Oakland were living in Alameda 
County before they were forced to the 
streets—not “bussed in” from other 


parts of California, as many seem to 
believe. And because their lives are 
so locally rooted, in another sense, 
many unhoused people cannot 


_ afford to leave. 


“Why should they?” said Elder. 
“Why should they be further 
displaced and traumatized, forced 
out of the city that they love, away 
from the people they love?” 

Listening to unhoused voices was 


| a practice that grounded the report. 


“We shouldn't be deciding how 
people should live without their 
input,” said Elder, “we made sure 

that we centered unhoused voices.” 

In their research, The Housing 
and Dignity Project held monthly 
“community listening sessions,” 
inviting unhoused individuals 
to share their stories and voice 
their perspectives. The reported 
priorities—such as access to public 
services, options for healthcare, 
humane living conditions, etc — 
come directly from these meetings. 

The report's concluding proposals 
for actionable solutions are similarly 
grounded.in the lived expertise and 
ingenuity of Oakland’s unhoused 
residents. The most immediate 
proposal involves tiny home 
villages built on public land to host 
autonomous micro-communities. 

While the ideas came from 
the bottom up, Margaretta Lin, 
Executive Director of the Dellums 

Institute, points out that the funding 
must come from the top down. 

“The work cannot be done without 
government love,” said Lin, “because 
government has the power to put 
their resources on the table.” 


According to the report, the tiny 


_ home villages could house 1,200 
people for three to five years, and» 


would cost around $9 million. And 
as the report reveals, Oakland’s 
resources—government and donor 
money, as well as 50 public land 
parcels suitable for building new 
housing units—are, in fact, sufficient 
for implementing the solutions 
suggested in the report. For Lin, this 


‘came as a welcome surprise. 


“T didn’t know if the resources — 
were going to be available,” she 
said. “Turns out, there is enough 
money and sufficient public land. 
So if we just looked at the problem 
and solutions differently, we could 
provide housing for all our unhoused 
brothers and sisters right now.” 


For the contplete report go to: 
www.dellumsinstitute.org/ community- 
justice-data/ 


Julia Irwin is a recent UC Berkeley 
graduate. 
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Election update: Here’s what happened with the housing and home- 


lessness-related items that were voted on last month 


By Jack Persons 


LAST month, voters overwhelmingly 
agreed to create new funds for 
affordable housing and homeless 
services, and to defend tenants’ rights. 
Here’s a list of the most important 
holessness-related measures the Bay 
Area and California decided on in 
November. 


Statewide 


Prop 1 - Bonds to Fund Veteran & 
Affordable Housing. PASSED. 


This measure—which Californians 
approved 55.8% to 44.2%—lets the 
state sell $4 billion in bonds to create 
funding for housing programs. Nearly 
half of the money raised from the 
bonds will go towards building and 
renovating affordable apartment 
buildings. A quarter of the funds will 
be used to provide financial support 
to veterans taking out a home loan. 
Prop 1 money will also assist state 
homeownership, infrastructure and 
farmworker housing programs. 


Prop 2 - Amend Existing Housing 
Program for Mental Illness. PASSED. 


In 2004, California voted in favor of 
Prop 63, the Mental Health Services 
Act, which increased the income tax 
for those making over $1 million a 
year to fund county mental health 
care programs. Prop 2, which passed 


. 63% to 37%, will reallocate some of 


the funding from the Mental Health 
Services Act to the No Place Like 
Home Program, which builds and 
refurbishes housing units meant to be 
occupied by those coping with mental 
illness who are currently homeless 

or at risk of becoming homeless. An 
additional $2 billion in bonds will 
also be sold by the state to support 
No Place Like Home. Certain counties 
may lose some funding for public 
mental health care, but the money 
will go towards creating thousands of 
units for people who are mentally ill. 


Prop 10 - Rental Control on 
Residential Property. DEFEATED. 


The repeal of Costa Hawkins was 
struck down by voters at the polls 
by a wide margin, 40.1% to 59.97. 
Had it passed, state rent control 
laws would have been abolished in 
favor of allowing decisions to be 
made at the local level. Landlords 
would have been subject to much 
stricter rent controls, leading to 
fewer rent hikes on tenants. 

In the end, it came down to 
money. Developers and landlords 
poured almost $75 million in 
campaign funding to oppose 
Prop 10, compared to about $25 
million raised by advocates like the 
Coalition for Affordable Housing 
in support of the measure. While 
Prop 10 didn’t create the change 
many lower- and middle-class 
Californians had hoped for, it — 
sparked a divisive conversation 
on housing that will continue until 
housing becomes more affordable 
and accessible around the state. 


Alameda 


Measure K - Rent Control Charter 
Amendment. DEFEATED. 


Alameda voted in 2016 to approve 
an ordinance on rent control, limiting 
rent increases to once per year and 
requiring landlords who terminate 
certain leases to pay tenants a 
relocation fee. 

Measure K would have amended 
the ordinance to require any changes 
be decided by voters in a county 
election, rather than by the City 
Council. Alamedans voted against 
the measure, 59% to 41%, siding with 
the Alameda Renters Coalition and 
the Alameda County Democratic 
Party over Alamedans in Charge, a 
landlord-backed group that supported 
a yes vote on K. 


Berkeley 


Measure O - General Obligation Bond 
for Affordable Housing. PASSED. 


Another bond measure to create 
money, another victory for affordable 
housing. Measure O needed a 
hefty two-thirds majority vote to 
pass, so Berkeley residents voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of the 
measure—by 77.5% to 22.5%—which 
raises funds to finance the creation 
and rehabilitation of affordable 
housing. The City of Berkeley will 
sell $135 million in bonds and use 
the proceeds to acquire and improve 
homes for “teachers, seniors, veterans, 
the homeless, students, people with 
disabilities and other vulnerable 
populations.” 


Measure P - Transfer Tax Measure. 
PASSED. 


This approved tax increase will 
create $6 to $8 million a year for the 
next 10 years in support of services 
for the homeless, a much needed 
financial boost for a city struggling 
to find permanent locations for 
shelters. The top third most expensive 
property sales or transfers (all over 
$1.5 million in value) will be taxed at 
2.5%, up from 1.5%. 

Perhaps more important than the 
money, however, is the measure’s 
creation of the Homeless Services 
Panel of Experts, who will advise 
the City Council on how to best 
serve the city’s homeless population. 
The nine-member panel must 
have some expertise on the issue 


(Flickr) 


of homelessness: One of the seven 
possible criteria listed in Measure 
P is having “current or past lived 
experience with homelessness.” 


Oakland 


Measure W - Parcel Tax - Vacant 
Properties. PASSED. 


Much like Berkeley’s Measure 
P, Oakland’s parcel tax on vacant 
properties seeks to benefit homeless 
services and programs by creating 
additional funding and a new 


advisory committee on how to best 
spend those funds. Measure W 
needed a two-thirds majority to pass, 
and it earned 70% of the vote. Owners 
of vacant properties in Oakland 

will now be on the hook for $3,000 

to $6,000 a year, depending on the 
property’s use. The hope is that empty 
housing units and storefronts will be 
filled, but if not, the City will have $10 
million a year in revenue to spend for 
the next two decades on affordable 
housing, homeless services, and 
blighted property cleanup. 


Measure Y - Eviction Ordinance. 
PASSED. 


Oakland’s Just Cause for Eviction 
Ordinance originally limited the 
ability of landlords to evict tenants, 
with the exception of owner-occupied 
duplexes and triplexes. Measure Y's 
victory—of 58.47% to 41.6%—amends 
that ordinance by removing this 
exception, giving thousands of renters 
more stability in their leases. The 


measure also gives City Council more 
authority to pass eviction limitations 
on landlords in the future. 


Richmond 


Measure T - Special Parcel Tax on 
Vacant Property. DEFEATED. 


Inspired by Oakland’s Measure 
W, Measure T decided whether to 
incur a tax on vacant properties to 
create revenue to support homeless 
services and affordable housing. 
Unlike Oakland, however, Richmond 
residents did not pass the ordinance— 
it was defeated by 60.1% to 39.9%. A 
two-thirds majority was required 
to approve the measure. Measure 
T’s opponents successfully argued 
that the City of Richmond needs to 
find ways to spend less on employee 
salaries and pensions before they tax 
property owners more. 


San Francisco 


Prop C - Additional Business Taxes to 
Fund Homeless Services. PASSED. 


Along with Prop 10, Prop C was the 
most-talked about measure in the Bay 
Area in 2018, and for good reason. 
San Franciscans have approved a 
gross receipts tax on the city’s largest 
businesses to generate $250 to $300 
million each year to support homeless 
services, specifically permanent 
housing, mental health services, 
homelessness prevention and short- 
term shelters. 

However, a legal dispute remains 
in the way of the funds being used. 

A lawsuit filed in August claims that 
California requires certain tax ballot 
measures receive a two-thirds vote, 
rather than a simple majority, to pass. 
Since Prop C only received 61% of the 
vote, City Controller Ben Rosenfield 
wrote that the city will not spend any 
of the money until a legal decision 
has been made. In response, Mayor 
London Breed—who opposed the 
measure leading up to the election— 
has asked the city attorney to seek a 
validation action in court to speed up 
the process of validating Prop C so 
that the fund can be used. 


Jack Persons is a freelance writer who 
lives in Oakland. 
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“We are taking care 
of ourselves” 


Housing and Dignity from page 1 


Their suit argued that evicting the residents would 


be violating their 8th and 14th amendment rights—a 


precedent set by Martin v. Boise, a ninth circuit 
court case which was decided in September. It was 
temporarily approved by a judge until the case 
could be heard in court, on Tuesday, November 13. 

Housing and Dignity Village is a sober space 
that provides shelter and living space for these 
13 residents, as well as community support 
such as meals, clothing, medical services, and a 
garden for the community. They have a fully 
functioning kitchen, solar lighting, a seating area, 
composting toilet, tents, and community security. 
The common space is open to neighbors on 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and the weekends. 
They provide services to housed and unhoused 
neighbors including meals, a safe space to 
convene and a place to use the restroom. 

Some residents of HDV, as well as housed: 
community members, were prepared to be arrested 
instead of complying with the eviction if police 
officers did show up on the 10th. As of 3:00 p.m. 
that Saturday, police had not arrived. 

With 50 people at hand but no imminent eviction, 
volunteers and residents painted signs, cooked 
food, organized common spaces, and built risers to 
lift residents belongings off the ground. Aiyahnna 
Johnson, an HDV resident and former leader of 
Occupy Oakland, said the community is fighting 
the eviction because the city’s approach to curbside 
communities is “just belittling to anybody who 
deserves the human rights in this. They’re looking 
at the money instead of the actual people. And 
that’s a problem. They don’t care about the 
resources that they can provide or the help that 
they could provide.” 

Jodii, a community member that uses Housing 
and Dignity Village services and is a resident of 
The Village—another curbside community in East 
Oakland—said the city should actually be trying to 
help instead of “looking like they're helping us with 
press conferences in front of St. Vincent de Paul 
Shelter and then selling off our land. Need trumps 
greed every time.” 

Brianna Gilmore, a housed resident of the 
Fruitvale neighborhood of Oakland, was prepared 
to be arrested if the city came to clear the lot 
today. She said she has a responsibility as a 
housed person and a new resident to hold the city 
accountable for their inability to provide housing 
solutions for all residents. 

In the leadup to the hearing, HDV resident 
Aiyahnna Johnson was hopeful that Housing and 
Dignity Village can show Schaaf and other city 
leaders that the people most impacted by the lack . 
of quality, affordable housing are the best people 
to develop encampment systems that work, and 
allocate funds to support them. “So if we get 
this land we can build and show her what she’s 
supposed to be doing. Maybe if we lead by example 
maybe that will change her mind and turn some 
heads.” 

After the hearing on November 13, the Judge 
Gilliam decided he needed more information from 
the city before he could make his decision. A second 
hearing was scheduled for November 26. 


The hearing: Why Judge Gilliam ruled against 
Housing and Dignity Village 


On November 26, the City of Oakland, 
represented by Deputy City Attorney Jamilah 
Jefferson, argued in court that Housing and Dignity 
Village residents were trespassing on city-owned 
land, and if the residents were permitted to stay, the 
city would be liable for anything that happened on 
the lot. 

Joshua Piovia-Scott, the lawyer for the plaintiffs, 
argued that clearing the lot would violate a 
precedent set in Martin v. Boise, which ruled that 
if shelters were at capacity or had restrictive 
requirements that prevented unhoused people 
from staying there, the city had no right to arrest 
individuals for sleeping on public property. 
Jefferson argued that the city’s notice to vacate 
doesn’t apply to Martin v. Boise because the notice 
to vacate referred to clearing out property, not 
arresting individuals. However, because individuals 
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A tent at Housing and Dignity Village that reads “housing is a human right.” (Grover Wehman-Brown/ Street Spirit) 


have no place to take their property and legally set it 
up in a manner that allows them to live, Piovio-Scott 


argued that the notice to vacate, usually delivered 


and enforced by Oakland Police Department, carries 


with it a threat of arrest. 

Aiyahnna Johnson, a plaintiff in the case, said the 
residents were doing the work of sheltering and 
providing services for the community that the city 
has failed to do. She thinks HDV should be allowed 
to stay in the location “for transitional support 
until they can find actual housing for the homeless. 
Because it’s a community, it’s not an encampment. 
It’s a community that helps build itself up.” 

The City of Oakland also argued 
that some residents of Housing 
and Dignity Village occupied the 
abandoned city lot instead of setting 
up encampments on land chosen by 
the city. Piovia-Scott clarified that 
“those encampments are not the 
encampment that is at issue in this 
lawsuit, which is the encampment 
that these people actually live in...What the city 
has failed to do is to provide them with a location 
for this particular encampment of sober women 
and their families to enable these people to create 
a community, to get back on their feet, and to get 
housed and to get off the streets.” 

Jefferson admitted that the City of Oakland has 
a homelessness problem, consistently redirecting 
the judge to consider the procedures the city has in 
place to manage homelessness in the city. However, 
she made two parallel and seemingly contradictory 
arguments about the relationship between an 
unhoused individual and the city. She frequently 
said that individuals were trespassing on the city 
lot. However, she took pains to argue that there 
was no clear relationship between any individual 
unhoused person and the responsibility of the city 
to find them adequate shelter. The collective group 
was served with a notice to vacate, but she argued 
that the notice itself was not a threat to cite any 
unhoused individual. 

Piovia-Scott consistently argued that the city has 
failed to provide viable solutions for unhoused 
people; the number of unhoused people far 
outpaces shelter beds, and shelters don’t meet 
the needs of many unhoused residents’ living 
circumstances such as the age and gender of 
children they may have, hours they work, or their 
religious needs. 

Toward the end of the hearing, Jefferson said 
the city doesn’t have a responsibility to provide 
individual solutions to people based on their 
individual circumstances. 

What was not said—but was clear throughout 
the gap between Piovia-Scott and Jefferson’s 
arguments—is that despite not being able or 
interested in meeting the individual needs of 
unhoused people, the City of Oakland is not 
interested in accommodating the community 


. solution enacted by Housing and Dignity Village 


on public land as a way to meet shelter needs given 
these circumstances. 


Piovia-Scott said the judge had the opportunity to 


rule in a manner that forced the city and Housing ~ 
and Dignity Village to collaborate on a solution. “I 
would hope that pragmatically, solution-oriented 
activities and negotiations would come out of this 
lawsuit. That’s what the plaintiffs would like. They 
would like a chance to either stay here or stay in 
another location that would allow them to create 


this very powerful and important community they 
have created.” 

But.on Wednesday, October 28 Judge Gilliam 
denied Housing and Dignity Village’s motion for an 
injunction, saying that the city’s claim that they will 
provide shelter beds to the 13 residents disqualifies 
residents from 8th Amendment protection 
established in the Martin v. Boise decision. Judge 
Gilliam acknowledged that the City of Oakland was 
in a housing crisis, but said it was not the court's 
role to make a decision about whether or not the 
city’s policy approach is the ideal solution. Instead, 
his ruling was based on whether or not “the 


The notice to vacate—usually de- 
livered and enforced by Oakland 
Police Department—carries with it 
a threat of arrest. 


Constitution forbids the city from making difficult 
decisions it judges to be in the best interests of all 
its residents by implementing a policy it believes 
appropriately balances the important individual 
and community rights implicated by encampments 
on public land in Oakland.” 


Next steps 
Judge Gilliam said if the city chooses to initiate 


the removal of Housing and Dignity Village, it 
will need to initiate a new notice to vacate at 


_ least 72 hours in advance, comply with the city’s 


policies and procedures as submitted to the court 
during the hearing, and offer shelter beds to each 
of the 13 individuals. 

“We are very disappointed with the Judge’s 
order,” said Needa Bee, a plaintiff on the lawsuit 
and a founder of The Village, said in a video 
statement on the East Oakland Collective Facebook 
page after the decision. “What we can assume is 
that he is taking the City’s word at face value and 
he’s believing that what they’re saying is how they 
actually handle the encampments. But...we know... 
that this is not how the city operates.” She noted, 
for example, at 7 a.m. on the morning the judge 
made his decision, the department of public works 
and OPD officers showed up an encampment in 
Snow Park—a small park by Lake Merritt—with the 
intention of evicting the residents who lived there. 
Almost none of them had received notice. 


To follow time-sensitive updates from residents, follow 


the Twitter and Facebook accounts of @VillageOakland 
and the @EOakCollective. 


Grover Wehman-Brown is a freelance writer and is the 


host/producer of the Masculine Birth Ritual Podcast. 
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Rosalind Smith: Street Spirit vendor, community builder 


By Lulu Oroczo 


SHE walks to Sweet Adeline 

Bakery four times a week on an 

2 injured leg and © 
waits. With 
_a stack of 
newspapers, 
and an LD. 
- tag that says 
“vendor” 
attached to her 
shirt, Rosalind 
Smith has been selling Street 
Spirit on the same corner for the last 
three years. 

“Street Spirit! Going once, going 
twice,” Smith cries out from the 
corner of 63rd and Adeline streets 
as she sits under a tree and watches 
people walk in and out of the bakery 
onaSaturday morning. 

At 58, Smith remains vibrant and 
energetic. She knows everyone 
that comes through the bakery 
and everybody knows her. For her, 
she says, it’s not just about selling 
newspapers, it’s about 
making friendships. 

Smith’s sells to just about 
everyone, but her most loyal clients. 
are senior citizens. “I met an elderly 
lady once who was probably in her 
80s and I told her what the papers 
were, and she gave me $100-dollar 
bill,” she said. 

On a good day, Smith can go home 
with about $20 to $25 dollars. She 
uses the money she makes on a daily 
basis to buy food, wash her clothes 
and take care of all her other everyday 
necessities or a little self-care, like 
setting her hair. 

Smith is originally from Stockton 
and moved to Oakland with her 
family in 1978 at the age of 17. She’s a 
mother of two and loves to talk about 
her eight grandchildren. 

Seven years ago, she got married 
and now her and her husband, Art 


husband works the afternoon shift. 
During one of these shifts, she 

learned about a program that 

is going to help her expand her 

community outreach. 


it’s called, Heart 2 Heart, and it’s 
an eight-week long program that 


trains volunteers to provide care to 
South and West Berkeley residents 
who struggle with high blood 

pressure and heart disease—issues 


Rosalind: poses with the October issue of Street Spirit. (Lulu Orozco /Street Spirit) 


training, Smith graduated from Heart 
2 Heart on October 24. “I’m just 


- proud of myself, I can say I did that, I 


graduated,” she said. 
This means that Smith can now help 


_ facilitate two-hour blood pressure 


clinics out in her community with the 
rest of the Heart 2 Heart team and 
promote outreach events a few times 
a month. 

“T can come back to my 


The.program gives her the flexibility 
to work as much or as little as she 
wants. Her job will allow her to 
continue engaging directly with the 
community. 

“Rosalind is a very open minded 
and outspoken individual, she likes to 
talk about the issues in the community 


“Street Spirit! Going 
once, going twice.” 


and she is a great advocate for 

the community we are trying to 
serve,” said Vincente Cordero, the 
Community Engagement Specialist 
at LifeLong Medical who has been 
facilitating the trainings at Heart 2 
Heart in collaboration with the City 
of Berkeley’s Department of 

Public Health. 

Heart 2 Heart volunteers are eligible 
to receive stipends for completing 
their eight-week training program, 
and are also eligible to receive a small 
monthly incentive for their work. 

For Smith, this is a stepping stone 
to something bigger. She won't stop 
selling Street Spirit, but she’s excited 
about continuing to give to her 
community and getting back on her 
feet in the process. 

“I have some adorable clients who 
are going to miss me if I leave,” Smith 
said of the people she regularly sells 
the paper to. “I love to work, to be out 
in public. I love people.” 


“Street Spirits” is a monthly column in 
tohich someone twoho lives on the street 
tells us their story. 


Lulu Orozco is a writer and documentary 


Roper both sell Street Spirit. Smith 
takes the morning shift, working 
three to four hours a day, while her 


that typically affect low-income 
African American people. 
After completing the eight-week 


population,” she said. 


community and work. I can help 
senior citizens and the homeless 


film student at UC Berkeley's Graduate 
School of Journalism. 
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Will Caltrans change it’s encampment-sweeping strategy after Martin v. Boise? 


——————— COMMENTARY ————— 
By Kheven LaGrone 


CALTRANS is perhaps the largest and most 
hi gh-profile evictor of homeless encampments in 
California. According to The Mile Marker: A Caltrans 
Performance Report—the organization’s quarterly 
progress report—Caltrans estimated that it spent 
$10.04 million cleaning up homeless encampments 
in fiscal year 2016-2017. Since 2012, Caltrans has 
spent about $29.2 million cleaning up encampments. 

Obviously, Caltrans should be impacted by Martin 
v. Boise, because it restricts the conditions under 


which evictions can be made. According to Martin v. 


Boise, a government cannot criminalize someone for 
sleeping on public property if there is no available 
shelter for them. Laws and ordinances that criminal- 
ize homeless people violate their 8th Amendment 
rights, and constitute cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, according to the decision. : 

But when I asked Caltrans how Martin v. Boise 
would impact them, they wrote back: 

“We are aware of the Martin case, and nothing 
Caltrans does in this area is done to punish the 
homeless for sleeping outdoors. Our priority is safe- 
ty. Homeless encampments in the state right of way 
have the potential to pose a public health and safety 
tisk for the homeless, our workers and the public. 
We will continue to work with local social services 
and law enforcement to address this issue.” 

When reminded of the high-profile Caltrans 
evictions like those in Berkeley and San Jose, Cal- 
trans responded: 

“As stated previously, our top priority is safety. 


Homeless encampments in the state right-of-way 
have the potential to pose a public health and safety 
risk for the homeless, our workers and the public. 
We will continue to work with local social services 
and law enforcement to address this issue.” 

According to Mile Marker, the public submitted 
more than 5,600 complaints about homeless en- 
campments through Caltrans’ Customer Service 
Response system (CSR). How many of the 5,600 
complaints do you think were mainly about the 
safety of the homeless? 

The CSR often dehumanizes people in the en- 
campments by treating them like public nuisances. 
The CSR lists them as a problem to be removed like 
trash and debris as well as potholes and graffiti. 
Only the number of complaints about potholes and 
graffiti exceeded the number of complaints about 
homeless people. 

Can Caltrans continue to use “safety” as an 
excuse to evict all homeless people sleeping on its 
properties? The CSR criminalizes the people living 
in these encampments by naming the encamp- 
ments “illegal.” 

In light of Martin v. Boise, Caltrans should revise 
its CSR. But when I asked them about this, they 
seemed to have other plans: 

“We understand the concern, but this remains a 
safety issue. Technically, any encroachment in the 
right-of-way, including camping, is prohibited and 
considered illegal. We will continue to work with lo- 
cal police and social services to address this issue.” 

Here, the issue of safety is being used to justify 


the actions they take to criminalize homeless people. 


In fairness, Caltrans says they are working to 
improve its response to the encampments. Accord- 


ing to Mile Marker, Caltrans “is now working with 
officials in San Francisco, Oakland and San Jose to 
allow those cities to locate transitional shelters with- 
in state rights of way.” For example, the City of Oak- 
land is working on placing Tuff Sheds on Caltrans 
land. However, this is only a temporary fix—and 
it is one that many unhoused people have deemed _ 
inadequate. The money Caltrans spends on clearing 
encampments would be better invested in perma- 
nent housing for homeless people. In the meantime, 
Caltrans should take note that the justifications they 
have often used to evict homeless people from their 
land may no longer hold up in court. 


Kheven LaGrone is a writer and activist who lives in 


Oakland. 


WINTER MOON 
By. Claire J. Baker 


The moon flowers 
into full bloom. 
We cradle our hands 
for mystical light. 
We have waited years 
for such a night. 


- Soundlessly 
splendor slips 
into cupped hands 
like a prayer 
we were born to 
whisper...whisper. 
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The 
homeless 
Christmas 
day 


————~ FIRST-PERSON- 


By Andy Pope 


IT looks as though we're closing in 
on Christmas again, folks. That's bad 
news in my book, and (I daresay) in 
_ the corporal book of homeless people 

everywhere. a 
Take my holiday experience several 
years ago, forexample.Ispent 
Christmas Day stuck out in the rain, 
_with services closed. for those of my 
ilk, not to mention the usual five- 
in-the-morning "indoor resources" 
being closed (Starbucks, McDonald's, 
etc.). After all, social workers need to 
celebrate Christmas too, and baristas 
need a day off as well. Of course 
government buildings were closed, 
so it wasn't possible to hide out in the 
library all day. So | wandered around 
aimlessly in the rain, eventually 
realizing that the only other people 
doing so were about twenty-five other 
angry homeless people. Our natural 
exchanges of commiseration began to 
depress me. 
“Well, | do have a laptop, and 
friends on the Internet,” I mused, 
as I crouched underneath the 
awning of the Starbucks at Oxford 
and. University, copped. their Wi-Fi 
connection, and began to plead my 
case to a number of old friends who 
no doubt thought that my intrusion 
upon their warm family gatherings 
was a bit rude. Meanwhile, looking at 
Facebook during the holiday began 
to depress me. It created an awful 


Let us in for once! It's 


Christmas, for Christ's sake!! 


combination of outrage and jealousy, 
spurred on by all the “likes” on all the 
cute family pictures, often with lavish 
gifts being opened beneath their 
highly decorated Christmas trees. 

Describing my situation, I implored 
a number of people for a PayPal 
grant of $60 or so, hoping to be able 
to get out of the rain and set up shop 
in a cozy motel room somewhere. I 
figured, “Geeze, it's Christmas! You'd 
think somebody wouldn't mind 
giving the poor homeless bloke a well- 
deserved Christmas present.” 

Of course, it was short notice. Quite 
to my hurt, I mistakenly banked on 
the combined compassion of the 


chosen few. But alas, the constant 
bombardment of pictures of old 
friends on Facebook basking in 
decadent bursts of Christmas Day 
galore—stockings, ornaments, 
grandchildren, the whole works—did 
nothing for me other than to arouse 
the ol’ Green Eyed Monster who 
forever grumbles dormant within 
me—perched, poised, and ready 
to pounce. 

Well—pounce the Monster did 
indeed! The results were none too 
pretty. One of my friends was so 
aghast at my approach (which no 
doubt must have 
been rather ghastly), 
that his response 
was quite a shock. 
Rather than consider 
helping me in any way, he sent a joint 
email to me and the closest member 
of my family he could think of. In 
the email, he recommended that I 
be “institutionalized”—evidently 
as a viable solution to this chronic 
homelessness business that obviously 
wasn't being dealt with effectively. 

Unbeknownst to him, that was 
my biggest fear. Not that I have any 
particular dread of the techno-torture 
of this Age. It's just that they don't let 
me plug in my laptop in those types 
of dives, because it can “conceivably 
be used as a weapon." They do the 
same thing with my shoelaces, which 
makes jogging around the building a 
bit difficult. And of course they don't 


ss 


let you out of the building so you 
can go on a run of decent length. I 
remember once when I even alluded 
to the fact that I was training for a 
half-marathon, they wanted to put 
me on bipolar meds because I was 
exhibiting what they called “excessive 
goal orientation.” 

In short, the institutions, both 
short-term and long, are rather 
dreary places to be. Arguably, 


‘Christmas outside in the rain would 


be preferable. | 

Come on, Christian America! What 
do ya think Christmas is all about? 
Why are we washing our hands 
like Pontius Pilate of the validity, 
the legitimacy, the dignity, and the 
humanity of an estimated 8 percent of 
our nation's urban population? Even 
among those who are not homeless, 


_ statistics still reveal that one sixth of 


America struggles for hunger on a. 
daily basis! Do you think Christmas 
will be any less of that struggle!? 
Come on, people! Let us in! Stop 
looking at us as though we're alla 
bunch of worthless druggies and 
boozers and losers and vandals 
and varmints and thieves! We take 
showers, we wash our clothing—it 
just takes us longer to do so because 
we have to wait in big lines at service 
centers to get into the shower, 
to access the washer, to get the 
toothpaste and toothbrush and razors: 
and shampoo. You can do these things 
in a moment's time, and you look at 


; (Greyson Wright/ Street Spirit) 


us patiently waiting at places like 
then Multi-Agency Service Center in 
Berkeley, California, and you frown 
and shake your heads and say: "Look 
at those lazy bums, sitting there doing 
nothing!" 3 

Let us in for once! It's Christmas, 
for Christ's sakel! Let me show you I 
still know how to play the piano and 
crack my jokes and get you to holler 
and laugh as you make requests! | 
can give you these same Christmas 
gifts you used to enjoy so much when 
you were glad to have me over fora 
dinner on the holidays! We all have 
personal gifts like these to give you! 
Isn't Christmas about giving? 

Tears of love will fall from my eyes 
when I am finally able to tell you that 
I love you in a manner that no email 
nor Skype call nor timeline post could 
ever touch. And great will be your 
reward in heaven. For the King whose 
birthday you claim to commemorate 
will reply: "Whatsoever you did for the 
least of my brethren, you did also for Me" 
(Matthew 25:40). 


A version of this piece was originally 
posted on Andy's Facebook timeline on 
December 23rd, 2015. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Homeless for the holidays 


FIRST-PERSON ———— 
By Timothy Busby 


IT was December 2015 and I had been homeless _ 
for approximately two years. I had been living in 
New Orleans for the last year, and this was the 
perfect location to either learn anew way of living 
or anew way of dying. 

New Orleans has one of the highest c crime rates 
in America. If you take the normal crime rate and 
multiply that by about three you will have a good. 


idea of how it is on the streets, especially during the _ 


holidays. ~ 

The first several months in New Orleans | stayed 
under the I-90 bridge, which is known for its 
violence. During the first few months I witnessed 


two beat downs, one man stabbed to death, a drive — 


Your family is the friends _ 
you choose, blood has 
nothing to do with it. 


by shooting and another man shot execution-style 
less than a hundred feet from where I slept. 

During the holidays the people that stay on 
the street have a tendency of becoming very 
aggravated, frustrated, disgusted, and depressed. 
This all leads to one thing: a higher rate of violence 
for homeless people. 

People who live on the streets cee the holidays 
are reminded of just how alone we are. Watching 
people ride by in their vehicles with Yuletide 
cheerfulness, red Santa hats, Christmas reefs on the 
front grills of their cars, trunks full of gifts and on 
their way to visit friends and family. 

. Christmas day means one thing for the homeless, 
no food, no gifts, or anything other than an attitude. 

Most everyone is waiting for the holidays to 


Here are a few ways yee can nas your homeless neighbors this winter 


: Volunteer 
East Oakland ) (EOC) 


can oe: a The East Oakland Coles 


| member-based community organizing group at Feed 
The Hood 8, ae for our The goal of 


ee - : The] jeans \ will be distributed to thes in 5 need during 
eee : community meals throughout ce ee : 


ie reach C4 Orton, call or text: (10) 6 892 


7 
ee a puicee ap ore. ising 
a oe. however else 7 need. 


ee can . ektre ee Eve with The Village. 
You can bring cookies, eggnog, or other Christmas treats _ 
to The Village (E. 12th Street and 23rd Avenue in East 

| Oakland) on Christmas Eve, when the community will _ 


be singing rewritten Christmas oo and spending time _ 


SS 


| If you have questions about either of these events, call or text: 
oe 


Street Spir ib writer Dmoihy Busby i is , organizing a blue 
| jean drive in Downtown Berkeley. If you have light-_ 


Orton outside the Starbucks on Shattuck Avenue at 
| Kittredge Street between 7:00 a.m. and 9: 00 am, Monday — 
| through Saturday. 


| Donate cash: veh / / bit, ly/ feedthehood 


The Village currently eds the following items: 


The “Christmas twig” (Timothy Busby /Street Spirit) - 

be over. There are several that want to beat their 
frustrations out on someone or to their surprise 
have the hell beat out of themselves. 

This is very common in the big cities, partly due 
to the fact that all of the resources for homeless 
human beings are in the worst parts of town. 

That winter, | decided for my safety it was time 
to move on to a new area which happened to be 
under New Orleans’ I-10 Bridge. It was there that 
I was invited to be part of an encampment. It was 
organized, had good people, and was a decent place 
to stay. There were typically 10-12 people staying 


Donate - 


: Blue j _ drive 


| ly-worn j jeans you can donate, drop them off with jc 


all or text 510-990-0775) 


The Village 


at the camp, and we would stay awake in different 
shifts in order to keep people from stealing what 
little we had. 

As Christmas drew near we decided to try and 
celebrate it. That is when we came up with our 
Christmas twig, and trust me it wasn't a tree it was 
actually one branch off an artificial Christmas tree. It 
had a red bow on top, one Christmas ornament and 

_some cotton dressing at the bottom to imitate snow. 

We put our Christmas twig on top of an 
abandoned gift-wrapped donation box. Christmas 
cheer was in the air. ; 

Shortly after putting up our Christmas twig we 
had individuals donating food, clothing and other 
gifts. We had an ample surplus, so we set up a table 
outside of our horseshoe-shaped encampment with 
our Christmas twig in the middle. We would go 
through the donations and place the surplus on 
a table outside of the camp for the passersby and 
homeless people to help themselves. People would 
come through all hours of the day and night to get 

what they needed. 

T learned a good lesson that year: Your family is 
the friends you choose, blood has nothing to do 
with it. 

That year I had a large family to celebrate 
Christmas with. The gifts had nothing to do with it. 

‘It's always the people and the memories you make, 
that is the gift of Christmas present. 

From the streets to you, I wish you all a very 
merry Christmas. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently lives on the 
street in Berkeley. 


2 You don’t have to wait for a volunteer event or donation 
| drive te support your unhoused brothers and sisters. Be- 


low is a list of highly useful items for the winter months. 


_ If you have any of the followi ing items, you can simply 
4 oe off at an encampment in your neighborhood: 


Paes 

| Tarps of all s sizes — 
| -Gitt cards to: Urban Ore, Home Depot Tago 
. Safeway Crpcery Optlet ee 


Solar chargers and _ 
| Bedding: sleeping bags, blankets: - 
| -Warm clothing: socks, jackets, sweaters, gloves 
- ‘mittens, scarves 


Sturdy shoes 


-Ax8 underlayment / plywood flooring 
-XL heavy duty tarps 

~10X20 carports 

-Paleties 

-10x10 canopies, ideally with sides 


| -Army tents 


-Bottled water 


Have ee io ponale? Contact: 510-663-8871 


Denate cash: www.paypal.me/ thevillageoakland 


-Large garbage bins 
-Garbage bags | 
-loilet paper 
-Bottled water 


Unable to drop off donations yourself? Contact Street 
Spirit Editor Alastair Boone: 510-982-6875 
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By Carol Denney 


PEOPLE’S Park is a landmark. 
The university doesn't like to mention 
it, but it became a city landmark in 
1984 “for its historic and cultural 
importance to the City of Berkeley." 
The landmark designation is not 
necessarily protective, but it's worth 
noting in a community being trained 
to ignore its own significant moments 
in history. The chair of the Landmarks 
Preservation Commission behind the 
landmarking was a Republican who 
owned a local car repair shop, named 
Laurie Bright. 

Creative autonomy was part of 
southside culture. Even the City of 
Berkeley’ s official Southside Plan 
acknowledges this, noting the revolt 
over increasing traffic which “led to 
the placement of street barriers to 
protect adjoining neighborhoods from 
the Southside and its traffic." The plan 
also says that “these independent 
artisans represent a creative autonomy 
that is a defining element of the 
Southside’s commercial district today.” 

The university has nine other 
sites on which to build housing. 
There is a ten-acre site at the site of 
the old Smyth-Fernwald apartments, 
just farther up Dwight Way from the 


Street Spirit 


park. Across the street from Smyth- 
Fernwald, there are 130-acres owned 
by the university on the nearby 
Clark-Kerr campus. While there is 
already student housing at Clark-Kerr, 
its vast amounts of open space could 
accommodate much more. All of this 
makes the 2.7 acres at People’s Park an 
improbable choice to honestly try to 
address a housing crisis. 

The block now known as People's 
Park was acquired by a fraudulent 
use of eminent domain. The public 
record says it all. University officials, 
according to their meeting minutes, 
were terrified of what was—according 
to W.J. Rorabaugh inhisbook 
Berkeley at War—"Telegraph in 1964,” 
an area near the campus that "was 
cosmopolitan, artistically aware, 
politically diverse, and open to 
new ideas.” 

But after its acquisition, the system- 
wide regents evaluated the university 
plans for the park, which alternated 
between sports courts, office space, 
and (ironically) housing. They 
didn't vote UC Berkeley any funds 
to develop the bulldozed block. It 
was not a priority, according to the 
regents’ inaction. This is a problem, 
because establishing a priority is a 
crucial element in the use of eminent 


_ domain. Under Cal Code Civ Proc § 


1245.220, eminent domain requires 
that a government agency "must 
adopt a formal resolution, also known 
as resolution of necessity, to acquire 
the property before commencing an 
eminent domain proceeding in court." 
This formal resolution "must find (1) 
that the project for which the property 
is to be acquired is necessary; (2) 

that the property is necessary for the 
public project; (3) that the project is 
located in such a manner as to offer 
the greatest public benefit with the 
least private detriment.” The muddy, 
rebar-filled lot left behind for years 
after bulldozing the community 
housing was a nuisance to Berkeley’s 
southside. The land sat empty, 

and one day in spring community 
members gathered and built the park 
there that remains today. 

People's Park has cost lives—and 
changed lives. It built at least one 
political career along the way as 
well; Ronald Reagan as the Governor 
of California used the anti-war 
movement as a contrast platform for 
his national ambitions. But it cost 
James Rector his life, Alan Blanchard 
his sight, and played a role in more 
deaths over the years if you're willing 
to count Rosebud DeNovo, who broke 
into the Chancellor's mansion as a 
protest and was shot in the back in 
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What the UC doesn’t want you to know about People’s Park 


——— COMMENTARY———__ 


1992. For some of us it will always be 
the backdrop against which former 
Ashkenaz owner David Nadel lost his 
life to a gun. But for many people the 
park is the first place they ever built 
something together with others and 
watched a project move from an idea 
to fruition, whether it was a shingled 
freebox, a garden trellis, or a mural. 
"User development” remains the 
park's guiding principle, as much as 
the university attempts to obscure the 
fact. 

All of our parks, not just People's 
Park, have evidence of homelessness 
and poverty. And we don’t tear down 
our overpasses when a tent shows 
up underneath it. We can respect our 
parks and landmarks and demand 
that the university do its part to 
house its students. This is something 
the University of California has 
historically neglected. This neglect can 
be easily addeested without hiare 
the surrounding city, or its parks and 
treasured cultural wealth. 


Carol Denney is a writer, poet, and 
musician who lives in the East Bay. 


True love on the street: treating thy neighbor as thyself 
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him. In my mind I ro, ‘thank god, the shoes 


are too small.” 


in line came and she was standing in front of the 


cashier looking for more change. It was a long line, 


By Timothy Busby 


It was January 2016 when I found myself in 
Berkeley, California, by way of New Orleans. Little 
did I know in Northern California it rains damn 
near the whole month of January. I had been in 
san Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and was 
expecting sunshine, but to my disappointment or 
surprise, | was soon educated about the weather in 
the sunny state of California. 

When | arrived, the weather was in the mid- 
forties. 1 met a woman named Valentine who took 
the time to show me where the resources were. She 
was in her forties, had jet black hair, a muscular 
build, and was the mother of three children. She 
would not tell any of her family that she was living 
on the streets. 

On one miserable rainy Monday, we were walking 
down Shattuck Avenue when we came across an 
older man. He obviously had some severe mental 
health issues, which I could tell because he was 
walking down the sidewalk wearing just socks, blue 
jeans, and a t-shirt, all of which were soaking wet. It 
was late in the afternoon and the temperatures were 
dropping fast. Then, out of nowhere, Valentine did 

something that I had never seen before. 

She just walked up to this man and with no 
hesitation, took her coat off and wrapped it around 
him. As I stood there in disbelief, she put her foot 
up beside his to see if her shoes would possibly fit 


I thought this girl has lost her mind. As she 
turned and walked back to me, I looked at her very 
sternly and said “what the Hell do you think you're 
doing?! Now you’re going to freeze your ass off and 
probably catch a cold, and don’t expect me to give 
you my coat.” She looked at me very ey and 


[She] didn‘ do these things 
expecting anything in return. 


said, as she pointed to him, “You see that man? He 
doesn’t have the any to get another coat or shoes. 
Ido.” 

BOOM. That blew my mind. I didn’t enc what 
to say or what to think. This man was not a friend, 
he certainly wasn’t family, he was just a stranger on 
the streets. This was her only coat she was giving 
away, the only coat she had to stay warm 
and dry. 

The following day, breakfast and lunch passed 
and we still had nothing to eat. Valentine saw a 
Mexican food restaurant with a chip and salsa bar. 
She had eaten there before and knew they offered 
unlimited chips and salsa. Of course you were 
supposed to buy a meal with it, but we didn’t have 
the money for that. As a matter of fact when we 
pulled our money together web only had $0.70. 

Valentine was standing in line still shuffling 
through her purse to find the additional change 
needed to order of chips and salsa for one. Her turn. 


and the cashier was not willing to come up with the | 


additional $0.30 needed. Valentine had to step to the 
side. I sat there watching in disbelief. Finally, the 
girl behind her put two quarters on the counter in 
order to get her out of the way. I thought to myself 
“this is one of the reasons why I never ask anyone 
for anything.” 

But Valentine was able to give the stranger her 
coat and then the following day not get angry 
because no one would help us by donating $0.50 to 
get something to eat. As these people were looking 
down their noses at her, the visions of her giving 
that man her coat continued to flash through my 
mind. I didn’t know what to say. | 

To my surprise, when. Valentine walked back to 
me, she never said a negative word. She simply 


_ asked, what type of salsa do you like with 


your chips? 

Wow, is this what is meant by the biblical ee 
“treat thy neighbor as thyself”? Obviously Valentine 
didn’t do these things expecting anything in return. 
But I’m quite certain she felt much better about 
herself after she did them. I will be so bold as to say 
this is the definition of “true love.” 

I never saw Valentine again after that bre 
encounter, but her actions are something Twill 
remember forever. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently lives on the 
streets in Berkeley. 
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Youth Spirit Artworks makes progress on Tiny House Village 
for homeless youth in the East Bay 


By Sally Hindman 


THIS spring, Youth Spirit Artworks 
is going to build a Tiny House Village 
for homeless youth in the East Bay. 
The village—which will be ready for 
move-in by fall 2019—could be.the 


in America. 
The seeds for this youth-led, model 


sown back in March 2016, when over 
a dozen homeless young people 

who felt “stuck” in Berkeley’s youth 
shelter held a meeting to discuss how 
they might engage in community 
organizing to create change. At 


housing shortage in the East Bay. 
Some of the youth shared that they 


shelter for as long as two years. With 
all their worldly belongings crammed 


privacy and were tired of living on the 


It isn’t that youth don’t appreciate 
the shelter, it’s that no matter what 
they do to better their situations, there 


anywhere they can be placed into. 


in the East Bay are full—with multi- 
year waitlists of literally thousands 
of people waiting to be chosen for the 


March 2016, hope sprang forth. The 
youth began to envision what it might 


community outside of Youth Spirit 
Artworks (YSA), where homeless 
youth could pay rent and live 


village of tiny houses. 

Since then, YSA’s Youth Leaders 
have worked like crazy tending their 
dream. The youth decided that the 
tiny homes will be built on trailers, 
making them easily moveable. The 
village will also make use of solar 
energy for electricity and heating. 
Per the youth’s instruction, we are 
working on creating a “lease to buy” 
option for young people who become 
part of the community. And, the 
youth designed a Program Model for 
their village, including a community 
covenant and other written guidelines 
for the structure of the community. 

With this plan in hand, the youth’s 
vision for the Tiny House Village will 
begin to blossom in spring of 2019. 
We are going to host 12 build days 
throughout April and August, and 


by the end of the summer, the houses 
will be completed. In all, there will be 
25 tiny homes and two community 
spaces, including a shared living 
room, kitchen, and bathrooms. The 


prototype of one of the houses with 
the help of volunteer architect Dan 
Edleson and mentor-contractor Tre 
Brown. 


for the village. Youth Leaders will 
work with University of San Francisco 
architecture professor Seth Wachtel in 
the spring of 2019 to design a master 
plan for how to develop the site, once 
it is secured. Below is an outline of the 


taking as they continue to make this 
dream a reality—and how you can get 
involved. 


Community Organizing and 
Identifying Sites 


YSA hopes to identify at least a 
temporary site for the “builds” as 
early as January 15, 2019, while we 


village. We are particularly interested 
in identifying a religious congregation 
that might be willing to allow us to 
carry out our “builds” on a parking 
lot, or another congregation-owned 
property. 

For the permanent site, YSA is 
currently looking for city-owned land 
in Oakland and Richmond for the 


Tiny House Village, but we remain 
open to other East Bay sites. 


Inch by Inch Row by Row— 
Interfaith Congregation “Builds” and 
Partnership Support 


A key element of the process YSA 
is using to create its tiny houses will 
involve work with the interfaith 
religious community. There are four 


resources, as well as core volunteer 

supports in the “build” process. YSA 
was thrilled this fall when Berkeley’s 
Congregation Beth El agreed to make 
our Tiny House Village their 2018/19 


Now, YSA will be approaching 


and religious institutions over the 


60 to 100 volunteers for each of the 
12 build days we will be holding. 


Mock-ups of the Tiny House Village. (Courtesy of Sally Hindman) 


A Model for Other Cities Around 
the World 


In summer 2018, Youth Spirit 
Leaders had the pleasure of meeting 
Aboubacar Komara, a recent UC 
Berkeley Deptartment of Architecture 
graduate. In 2018, Komara received 
a Judith Lee Stronach Baccalaureate 
Prize to create a tiny house village in 
Guinea, Africa. Youth Spirit Leaders 
voted in September to create a “sister 


in which YSA youth and Komara’s 


meeting is that each of the 25 houses 
in YSA’s Tiny House Village might 


cultures around the world in which 
tiny houses could serve as a solution 


Youth Spirit Leaders will not only be 


Tiny House Village in the United 
States, but also leading the way in 


poverty and slum-housing globally. 
With thousands of people homeless, 

sleeping on our sidewalks and in 

tents, many people living in the East 

Bay believe that the dire housing, 

crisis facing our poorest citizens 

is intractable and unsolvable. 

Youth Spirit Artworks Leaders are 


creative and uncomplicated solution 


and replicable—as we continue to 
build diverse forms of long-term 


Disclaimer: Youth Spirit Artworks is the 
publisher of Street Spirit. 


Sally Hindman is the Executive Director 
of Youth Spirit Artworks. 


Here’s how you can get involved with the 
Tiny House Village Project 


To get involved as a Commit- 
tee Volunteer: 


To make a donation via PayPal 
or Kindful: 


To learn about how your con- 
gregation can get involved: 


510-282-0396 
shindman@ 
youthspiritartworks.org 


www. youthspiritartworks.org 


admin@youthspiritartworks.org 


Hannah@ youthspiritartworks.org 
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A tale of a bleak world in 
the not-so-distant 
future... 


By Jack Bragen 


IN acar, on my way to work, I saw the ever- 
present, giant, illuminated billboards along my 
flight path, displaying Albert Einstein with a 
"No" symbol (red circle with red diagonal line) 
superimposed. My eyes kept going there. I worried 
about looking so much—-would I get in trouble for 
that? We weren't supposed to "not look at them.” 


Yet, looking too much was worrisome. But making. 


an effort not to look at them was also worrisome. 

I wanted to make sure that no one could question 
my loyalty. And, I believed that I should never have 
reason question it. 

My car perfectly maneuvered among the other 
cars, all of which flew in formation along the 
prescribed route. If a car malfunctioned, (which 
I'd never seen, but supposedly had happened) it 
would not crash into the side of a building because 
all cars were to take the approved route. 

On another billboard, the video of the collapse 
of the two World Trade Center buildings, repeated, 
and it alternated with the word "GOOD!" in giant, 
golden letters. 

What did these images have to do with refraining 
from being an intellectual? They were just there, 
and we were not to think about them--or about 
anything. Thoughts had to be at a bare minimum. 


This was basic hygiene, like washing your face or 
taking out your mouthpiece every night. 

My car dropped me off at my place of work, a 
completely nondescript high-rise office building, 
among an array of hundreds. Through work, five 
billion people were kept out of trouble, and society 
was well-ordered. No one must go without work. 
What did we produce? I wasn't supposed to ask that 
question. 

The car, as it always did, went toward the 
parking garage, where it would stay until seven at 
night, the finish time of my job. I'd heard someone 
venture that primitives had Sunday off work— 
absurd! 

The footboard was ready, and I stepped onto it. 
It took me through a labyrinth of hallways to an 
elevator, then through another maze of hallways, 
to my work cubicle. Then it departed, and work 
was to start immediately. 

I did not understand the purpose of my job. I 
had a computer console on my desk. The screen 
displayed newsreels from about two hundred 
years previous. I was expected to key in comments 
at the keyboard. Any time I used the word, “Silly,” 
T earned five points. If I used the word, "stupid" 

I got seven points. If I ever ventured a comment 

like, "I don't understand,” or perhaps, "I would 

like to know more,” It would be grounds for 
disciplinary action, and I knew better. 

I did this work all day, and it was exhausting. 
Yet, I'd been told repeatedly that I was "doing a 
good job.” 

The Al led government/employer held weekly 
trainings. During these trainings, I'd been 


forewarned not to try to figure out the purpose of . 
anything. One caution, among thousands: Do not be 
a Thinker! 


I began. 
work. I felt as though someone was watching me. I 
looked to my right and spotted Harold, a coworker, 
sitting in his cubicle. He turned away just as I 
looked. I assumed I was imagining that he'd looked 
in my direction. I berated myself for imagining 
something—I was to focus on work. 

IT opened my desk drawer because I wanted 
a finger-numbing device. (My fingers would 
periodically get sore from a lot of keyboarding.) I 
gasped. There was a book in the drawer! Terrified, 

I immediately closed it. I believed everyone in the 
shared office, about thirty people in the room, heard 
me slam it shut. 

The buzz of chitchat ceased, and I heard someone 
deliberately cough—probably Mr. Humulin. He was 
unofficially in charge of office gossip. (Some gossip 
was tolerated; it was an extra means of reinforcing 
conformity. And it was a release.) 


I concealed the book and brought it to my 
dwelling. My home was a studio apartment that I 
kept fastidiously clean, with appropriate pictures 
on the walls of troops, government monuments, 
missiles, and the Esteemed Leader. 

I had the book on my dining room table. I was 
terrified of it. The title, "How to Develop Your 


De 
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Thinking Ability,” 

struck me as scary. It was 

overtly thoughtful—and it was 

illegal. The book was ancient. I thought if I 


_tried to open it, the pages would fall out or 


might even crumble. It occurred to me that 
it was odd that I knew enough even to have 


_ that thought. 


An unseen force was pulling me toward | 
the book. I fought it off, I retreated to the 
other end of my dwelling, and I stood next 
to the bathroom. | : 

From my pocket pillbox, I retrieved a pill. 
I'd never had to do this. 

Crisis Pills were to be ingested to shut 
down the mind—in situations that posed 
extreme danger to our orderliness. If ' 
we had a strong impulse to understand 
everything, we were to take a Crisis Pill 
and shut that down; it was the loyal 
thing to do. A sensor in the pill container 
would detect it—the government would 
know. I could be in legal jeopardy. The 
surveillance system in my home could 
activate if I took it. ; 

Yet, [had to do what was right. It wasn't 


_ my fault that some villain had forced a 


book on me. I told myself it was normal for 
me to be thoughtless (thoughtless is good) 
and to make a vain attempt at concealing 
and bringing home the book. It was stupid. 
Stupid is good: A 

I took the pill, but it wasn't enough. The 
force put out by the book, the evil force, 
was stronger. It was involuntary: I sat 


down in the chair at my table and I reached 


for the book... 


The next chapter of “Soctety in 2020” will 
appear in the January issue of Street Spirit 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in the 
Bay Area. He is the author of “Schizo- 
phrenia: My 35 Year Battle,” and other 
titles. 


Jay Hill illustrated this story. 
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An Emergency Storm Shelter Will Open 
in Berkeley’s Old City Hall 


This winter, Dorothy Day House will be running 
an emergency storm shelter out of Berkeley’s Old 
City Hall building, at 2134 Martin Luther King Jr. 
Way. The shelter will be open on nights that are © 
projected to rain, or be below 40 degrees. 

The motion to allow Dorothy Day House (DDH) 
to open up shop in the old City Hall building was 
unanimously approved at Berkeley’s November 
City Council meeting. (This emergency shelter 
program will replace the one that DDH has been 
running occasionally out 2 the North Berkeley 
Senior Center.) 

On designated evenings, the emergency shelter 
will open at 7:00 p.m. It has enough space to accom- 
modate 40 individuals. There will not be breakfast 


rain or shine, out of the Veterans Memorial Build- 
ing, at 1931 Center Street. 


A New Type of Library Card for Berke- 
ley’s Unhoused 


Starting on December 1, it will be easier for peo- 
ple without a fixed address to check out books from 
the Berkeley Public Library, and put them on hold. 

_ That’s because on November 14, the board of the 
Berkeley Public Library voted to create a new type 

of library account, called the Easy Access card. Ac- 

pordne to the agenda packet from the board meet- 

ing, “Patrons with this type of card may use library 
Internet computers, in-house laptops, and have full 
access to all online databases and services.” 

To quality for an An Easy Access card, you will 
need picture ID. The cards will allow patrons to 
check out up to three physical items, and place up 
to three holds. The Easy Access card will replace the 
current “Shelter” and “Temporary” patron statuses. 


Santa Cruz Closed the City-Sponsored 
River Street Camp—an Encampment that 


Homelessness news you may have missed 


shelter before the winter, rather than closing it 
altogether. But according to Pacific Grove public 
radio station KAZU, community opposition over 
a location for the second shelter has thwarted the 
city’s plans. 

Like many encampments, River Street provid- 
ed 24/7 stability and a sense of community for its 
residents. 

The camp provided supportive services too. It has 
helped 23 people move on to-more stable circum- 
stances—from sober living poe ams to transitional 
housing. 


The City of Oakland: “Stop Bringing Per- 
ishable Food to Encampments.” 


The City of Oakland has launched a new website 
about homelessness: www. oaklandhomelessre- 
sponse.com / community 

Under the “how to help” tab, the site tells housed 
people not to bring perishable food to encamp- 
ments. 

In November, unhoused folks said that since the 
page went up, they have noticed a decline in the 
amount of perishable food that donations they rely 


or dinner services. Residents will have to leave by 


8:00 a.m. the following moming. 


Dorothy Day House will be running this emer- 
gency storm shelter on top of their nightly shelter 
program—which operates seven nights a week, 


Housed 50: 


on to survive, according the The Village’s Twitter 


account. 


The City of Santa Cruz opened the River Street 
Encampment in March, 2018, with the help of Santa 
Cruz County’s Homeless Action Partnership. The 


city had plans to replace it with a temporary indoor 


Bad air quality poses disproportionate threat to unhoused people 


(Miaden Anatov /F lickr) 


Air quality from page 1 


“Someone on the street is already 
living in crisis in a lot of ways. 

This smoke is just adding onto the 
stress. They are the most vulnerable 
population here,” she said. 

Olantis Livingston, an unhoused 
person living in Berkeley, said 

he has found himself constantly 
straining to breathe in the smoky 

air. Unfortunately, his masks don’t 
make things much better—he says 
the N-95 mask he has constricts his 
breathing even more. His more heavy 
duty gas mask works better, but gets 
in the way of communicating with 
the pedestrians who he relies on 

for donations. Most of the time, he 
forgoes a mask all together. 

“A lot of people have said they’re 
having headaches,” he said of the 
other unhoused folks he’s spoken 
to. “Things are tough, those people 
are burning up out there, all kinds of 
toxic things are getting into the air.” 

Air Quality Index (or “AQI”) 


values over 100 are 
said to be unhealthy for 
sensitive groups, and 
the air quality in the Bay 
Area far exceeded that, 
reaching over 240 in the 
aftermath of the Camp 
Fire. The air was deemed 
some of the worst in 
the world in November, 
ranking among cities like 
Beijing and Shanghai, 
which are known for 
their air pollution. 
Many schools closed 
in the area, advising 
students to stay 
indoors and limit time 
and exertion outside. 
But for people who 
must live and sleep 
outside, exposure - 
to the elements is 
unavoidable. When 
the outside air is toxic, 
unhoused people 
must deal with the 
ramifications of 
exposure far more than housed 


people, who have access to masks, 


in-home air filtration, and resources 
that allow them to limit outside 
exposure or even leave town. 

According to a study by the 
Centre for Research on Inner City. 
Health, people without permanent 
residences are already amongst the 
most vulnerable groups in developed 
regions. Often these people, who 
are already relegated to the edges of 
our cities, suller from high rates of 
poorly controlled chronic disease, 
respiratory conditions, smoking, and 
mental illness, all of which make 
them more susceptible to disease 
brought about by air pollution. 

The air pollution from wildfires 
is particularly dangerous because 
of small particulate matter: the 
minuscule irritants such as ash, dust 
and chemicals that are burned in the 
fire and carried in the smoke. This 
particulate matter can seep into the 
bloodstream, trigger heart attacks, 
and worsen respiratory problems. 


Scientists believe it can go even 


further, causing additional health 
complications and even diabetes. 

For people like Livingston, who 
can’t always use their masks, the 
only other option for serious harm 
reduction is to leave the Bay Area 
until the smoke clears, 
or stay inside as much as 
possible, neither of which 
are realistic for him. 

Many believe that the 
cities and counties haven't 
done enough to help the 
unsheltered folks in the 
Bay Area. Some libraries 
and other public indoor spaces 
have extended their hours, but no 
state of emergency was declared by 
any county in the Bay Area. Mask 
distribution was spearheaded by 


grassroots groups like Mask Oakland. 


“The only reason that Mask 
Oakland exists is because there 
was a failure to act on the part of 
local government in general,” said 
Williams, referencing inaction after 
the 2017 North Bay Fires. “It’s the 


second year in a row: we have a new 


precedent. We had an entire year to 
put something in place, and when it 
happened again, [local government] 
didn’t respond at all.” 

In response to public pressure and 
no signs of air quality improving, 
branches of Oakland Public Library 


acted as respite centers, and the 


South branch of the Berkeley library 
extended their hours. In addition, 
Oakland shelter St. Vincent de Paul 
opened for 24-hours per day to 
accommodate up 65 unsheltered 
adults wishing to escape the smoky 
conditions. After 10 days of poor 
air quality, San Francisco decided to 
open up its largest shelters during 
the day. 

The fires that are burning up both 
ends of California aren’t going to 
stop any time soon. As more people 
are displaced by the wildfires, and 
more unhoused people are affected 
by toxic smoke, the unhoused 
population will become even 
more at-risk. Next time conditions 


are smoky, experts warn to stay 
indoors whenever possible and 
stay hydrated, and if going outside, 
wearing an N-95 mask. Mask 
Oakland is holding onto a stash of 
masks for people who may need 
them in the coming months. 


“Someone on the street is al- 
ready living in crisis in a lot 
of ways. This smoke ts just 
adding onto the stress.” 


“Tf you're cee there's two 
seasons: rainy, and not rainy” said 
another resident of First They Came 
For The Homeless, who goes by Jim 
Squatter. “We were sort of ready for 
the rainy season before the smoke. 
Now we're really ready.” 


Kate Wolffe is a journalist who lives 
in Berkeley. 


